“SANS MERCI.” 


OR, KESTRELS AND FALCONS. 


By THE AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 
CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE LITTLE LADY. 


There is a strong muster in the breakfast-room at Charteris Royal, though 
the morning meal has been set a full hour earlier than usual. The plan of the 
day is evident; for three or four women, and almost all the men, wear 
riding-gear more or less business-like. Squire Braybroke’s hounds draw 
Pinkerton Wood —a famous cover on the Charteris estate, though over the 
Marlshire border— and all that goodly company intend, in one fashion or 
another, to take the field. 


There are a few additions to the house-party since you saw them last. 
Amongst these are Seyton of Warleigh, and Kate his wife. They are tolerably 
frequent guests here, at all seasons; but on this particular occasion Tom, at 
least, has been invited for a special purpose, which will presently be made 
manifest. 


Do you see that very small, slight woman near the lower end of the table; 
with flaxen hair braided closely round a pale quiet face, quite child-like in 
diminutiveness of feature and innocence of expression; consuming her 
modest meal quickly, yet daintily withal, so that you are irresistibly 
reminded of some tiny bird feeding? 


That is Alice Langton —better known in the Shires as “The Little Lady;” 
whose name stands first of all —if first there be— in the roll of English 
huntresses. She comes of a hard-riding Border blood. Her father, twelfth 
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Earl of Cheviot, kept the hounds in his native county till he could hardly buy 
food for his kennel; the children of that house —boys and girls— were set in 
saddle almost before they could walk steadily. Lady Alice does her duty 
fairly in the state of life to which it has pleased Providence to call her; but 
her passion is the ‘pursuit;’ and she has been enabled, hitherto, to indulge it 
without serious loss or hindrance. 


That is her husband; the grey-haired man, with a kind placid face, sitting 
over against her. Colonel Langton is an old Indian officer of some renown — 
rather scientific than martial. He took a fair fortune out with him to the 
East; and about doubled it there by judicious speculation. When he 
returned, with liver not seriously impaired, still on the sunny side of fifty, he 
was considered rather an enviable parti. He too was of the Border-country; 
the Langtons and Cheviots had been friends and allies for many generations: 
so, perhaps, it was not unnatural that he should aspire to the Lady Alice’s 
hand; though she was scarcely out of the school-room then, and the Colonel 
was but little younger than her father. At all events, she was not struck by 
the incongruity; for she accepted him cheerfully, and has never once 
regretted it since. They have been wedded some years, and have been 
perfectly happy in their quiet way, though no child has come to bind them 
closer together: some people say, it is as well this should be so. 


Colonel Langton takes care that his wife shall be carried safely, if it is in the 
power of horse-flesh to ensure it; and never dreams of grumbling at any 
price whatever. Three are amply sufficient for the needs of Lady Alice and 
her feather-weight of a groom —wherever she goes, men fight for the 
honour of mounting her— but these were nearly perfect when they were 
bought; and command a fabulous price, after a season’s tuition under her 
famous hands.’ 


The Colonel rides almost invariably with his wife to cover; beyond this, his 
attendance is not deemed necessary. He wends his steady way homewards, 
so soon as the hounds have fairly found, and busies himself with some 
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‘paper’ that shall be spoken of hereafter in one of the societies — 
geographical, or antiquarian — of which he is an honoured Fellow. 


He used to be rather nervous, at first, about his child-wife — too much so, 
indeed, to settle comfortably to work on hunting-days; but use is 
everything. She has gone on riding so long, without any serious accident, 
that her husband has implicit confidence in her science, courage, and good 
fortune; and the hours do not seem very long, now, that will bring her back 
to his dressing-room —brim-full of the triumphs or disappointments of the 
day. 


Do not suppose that there is anything fast or ‘horsey' about the Little Lady. 
If a captious critic were bound to find fault, he would probably say that her 
manner was a turn too quiet. The slang of the stable no more taints her 
language, than its odours hang about her garments. She leads the van of 
chase — calm and serene, as that Arch-Huntress of old, in whom gods no 
less than men, revered the very type of Purity. The roughest of her field- 
companions —gentle or simple— never let slip a coarse word or unseemly 
jest, wittingly, in Lady Alice’s immediate presence; as for familiarity, or the 
faintest approach thereunto— she is as strange to such a thing, as Nelson 
was to fear. 


But, with all her daring self-reliance, the Little Lady does not disdain a pilot 
on a strange country; and this is her first appearance with the M. H. The 
distinguished honour of chaperoning her today, has fallen to Seyton of 
Warleigh. Tom is not only the crack rider of these parts; but —from long 
experience, added to a natural genius for topography— is supposed to carry 
in his head a sort of Ordnance-map, on a reduced scale; whereon the 
boundaries of every field in his county are plainly defined. 


Our bonny Kate scans the fair stranger with just a little envy, but without 
the faintest tinge of jealousy; as she whispers to her next-door neighbour, 
an old Marlshire squire, 


“What a lucky woman she is — to be allowed to ride as she likes; and such 
horses too. She has brought all her own down, with her, you know. What a 
nice winning little face it is! | do so hope we shall have a run — a real quick 
thing; and that Tom will get her a good start. He’s sure to do that, though. 
And don’t you think there must be a scent today? | mean to watch Mrs. 
Gaysforde’s face, when she sees Lady Alice appear: she’ll soon find out who 
it is; and she’ll get so dreadfully red and jealous; and be so unhappy if she 
don’t beat the stranger. Won’t it be fun?” 


To which the elder responds, after a pause and a struggle —he is slow of 
speech and mastication, and is busy on cold woodcockpie— 


“Time will show. There’s no counting on scent, or women’s fancies.” 
And chuckles laboriously over his threadbare joke. 


At the very end of the long table, next to the host, is Lady Dorrillon; looking 
unutterably handsome, in a habit that fits her superb figure without a 
wrinkle, and a ravishing little round hat, set coquettishly, though quite 
firmly, on the massive glossy braids beneath. You need scarcely be told who 
is her right-hand neighbour. 


Vincent Flemyng got his orders for today, overnight. He is to squire Lady 
Dorrillon, who does not mean following the hounds, “unless he particularly 
wishes to ride up to them.” 


It would be hard to exaggerate the readiness, with which Flemyng promised 
close and constant attendance on Flora’s bridle-rein. Had no temptation 
held him back, he would have been perfectly miserable, if he had been 
expected to go straight. For he had no more nerve than a baby; and yet he 
would not have confessed this, for worlds. He had a fair excuse now —few 
ever had a fairer— for cleaving to the broad highways that lead, not to 
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destruction. Now, instead of being a butt for derision or banter, he must 
needs be a mark for all men’s envy. 


Should your eye perchance grow weary with gazing on one style of beauty, 
you have only to turn towards the hostess’ end of the table, where the 
Fiametta presides; most becomingly, if fancifully, arrayed, in a sealskin 
Polonaise, with knots of dark-blue ribbon peeping out through muslin 
puffing at neck and wrists. Marion is in radiant spirits this morning: she has 
never yet seen Ranksborough ride; and is full of anticipations thereanent; 
which she has already confided to their object. The latter, no doubt, is very 
much gratified; but he only betrays it by a glance of languid gratitude, anda 
slow meaning smile; whilst he dallies with the grapes that, with a glass of 
pure water, always terminate his morning meal. But in despite of that 
indifference, real or assumed, the Lord Denzil means business today. He 
gave special orders overnight as to his first horse; and could choose no 
better, if the meet were Crick Gorse or Tilton Wood. 


Ere long, there is a general move, and a getting to horse or carriage, as the 
case may be. Marion plays propriety this morning —as she is fond of doing, 
faute de mieux— and takes Lady Greystoke in a barouche; of which Sir 
Marmaduke Dorrillon and Castlemaine fill the back seats. 


John Charteris cares little for hunting himself; but he subscribes liberally to 
the hounds on the principle of supporting all time-honoured county 
institutions; and —going out himself occasionally, as a matter of duty— 
encourages his guests to do likewise. His stud-groom is a treasure; and 
keeps his establishment well up to the mark. If there are no hunters of 
renown in the vast stables of Charteris Royal, there are always jumping- 
hacks enough to mount any moderate number of guests, who do not aspire 
to going quite in the front rank; besides a few steady cobs, suited to 
cautious sportsmen like Commissioner De Visme, who care not to trust their 
rotund persons too far from the ground. Furthermore, any who prefer it are 
welcome to bring their own horses: of this only Lady Alice Langton, 
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Ranksborough, and Hardress, have availed themselves. 


The last-named, overnight, was generous enough to offer a mount to Bertie 
Grenvil. 


The Cherub —knowing his customer— was rather surprised, but suitably 
grateful. The sense of obligation will be greatly diminished when he realises 
the nature of the gift-horse — an obstinate rusher, with only one side to his 
mouth, and that side almost unmanageable even by such masterly hands as 
will steer him today. Hardress bought him for a song out of a steeple- 
chasing stable, and thinks he may possibly get a fifty out of his purchase, by 
dint of schooling; which schooling he intends to see done by deputy, and 
gratuitously if possible. Luckily it is one of those cheery warm days — 
without being positively sunny— when Bertie’s nerve stands to him well: in 
cold gloomy weather, as he himself plaintively avows, “a school-girl might 
show him the way.” 


We will not linger on the portico-steps, though the scene is picturesque 
enough in its way. The three amazons were quickly mounted; Lady Alice and 
Kate being squired by their respective husbands; Flora Dorrillon by her lately 
installed favourite. Flemyng’s hand trembled so, when the tiny foot was laid 
in its palm, that the ‘taking off’ was both frail and insecure: it was rather the 
elastic strength of the delicate round ankle, than any foreign assistance, 
that set the fair dame saddle-fast without mishap. 


And so they wended their way to meet —a gallant company as we easily 
see— whither we, too, will follow. 


Pinkerton Wood was rather a favourable specimen of a cover ‘down in the 
clays;' where you can hardly expect trim gorse islands in the midst of a 
gently swelling sea of pasture-ground. The extent might have been some 
sixty acres, with plenty of good lying in the centre and towards the lower 
side, where the under-growth was thickest of bramble, bracken, and sedge. 
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It had the reputation of generally holding a straight-goer; besides the road- 
riders and carriage-folk had a capital chance of seeing sport without spoiling 
it; for the Pinkerton foxes almost invariably went away across the broad vale 
below, which ended in a blunt cone just here; so that the spectators could 
follow a good deal of the run with glass or eye, by skirting the edge of the 
rising ground: they call it a ‘hill’ in these parts— Heaven save the mark! 





You who have hunted, can fancy a meet ‘in the clays’ just as well as | could 
describe it; and others, the sketch would not greatly interest. 


Of course the character of the horse-flesh out —with a few exceptions— 
differs materially from what you would see in the ‘grass.’ Blood is invaluable 
in its way; but blood, alone, would be sorely wasted, indeed almost useless, 
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in this deep, strongly-fenced country; with its aggravating small inclosures, 
where one has to be jumping everlastingly, and jumping in and out of 
plough. Blood and bone together, are beyond the means of any but a very 
few of the Marlshire squires and yeomen; so the most ambitious are fain to 
content themselves with such cattle as will carry them decently near their 
own hounds. 


These, likewise, are bred rather for stoutness than speed: they are a pretty 
level lot, as you see — too big for most tastes; but well up to their rough 
work; and they can race a bit, too, when they get upon the light land, which 
is found in a small division of the county. 


Right seldom, hereabouts, are seen such costly animals, as those that the 
Little Lady and Ranksborough are riding today — to say nothing of Hardress; 
who has a cheap two hundred guineas-worth under him. 


The beautiful dark chestnut, curving her shining neck to meet the caress of 
the tiny gauntleted hand, has had more than one Queen’s Plate credited to 
her in her time; and, if price could have tempted Colonel Langton, she 
would have been put to work again in a great steeple-chasing stable, two 
years ago. They who go for thoroughbreds and nothing else, point 
triumphantly to ‘Camilla,’ in answer to such sceptics as deny that animals 
who have been regularly trained can ever make perfectly pleasant hunters. 


Of a very different stamp, though equally superb in his way is 
Ranksborough’s favourite, 'St. Dunstan.’ The soft full curves, essential to 
equine, no less than to feminine beauty, are wanting here. In their stead 
you see a massive squareness of perfect proportion, betokening vast 
muscular power, combined with a rare turn of speed. St. Dunstan’s 
colour, —a rich blue-roan once— has waxed lighter now by several silvery 
shades; for this is his sixth season: he has won two Hunt cups for 
Ranksborough, besides several matches for heavy stakes, owners up; and 
him taken his hunting-turn, twice a fortnight regularly, without once being 
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sick or sorry, or impairing his fame by an absolute fall. His temper is 
uncertain, without being savage or sulky; and there are days when for ten 
minutes or so he will jump only on compulsion; but he has to deal with 
sharp spurs and hands of iron; and he has never once got much the best of a 
wrangle. In his present service the good horse will surely die; for men have 
got tired of tempting Ranksborough with fabulous prices, which only elicit a 
few curt words of rejection, pointed with a contemptuous smile. 


Such cattle as these —to say nothing of their riders— would be sure to 
attract attention in any country. No wonder that as, leading the mounted 
party from Mote, they emerge into the forty-acre field, there is a stir, and 
murmur of admiration, in the group already gathered round the hounds. 
There are few better judges of horse-flesh than the Marlshire yeomen. 


Mr. Braybroke advances to meet the newcomers, with a little more 
earnestness than usual in his cordial courtesy. Others, perchance, may 
surpass the Squire’s salute in grace or dignity, when he enters a saloon, or 
lounges near the Rails; but the sweep of his cap, from the saddle, is simply 
perfection; and has won, they say, approving smiles from Royalty itself. He 
knows all the Mote party, saving the Lady Alice: to her he is presented at 
once, by Seyton, with due form and ceremony. Frank’s handsome face, 
flushes like a boy’s with pride and pleasure, as he does the honours of the 
M. H. to the distinguished stranger; and “hopes to show her some sport, not 
quite unworthy of her riding.” 


One glance, however, rests on the Little Lady, neither amicably nor 
admiringly; it is levelled through a glass, screwed into the crook-handle of a 
very business-like hunting crop; that crop is grasped in the large well- 
formed hand of yonder imposing amazon, who sits her powerful bay so 
squarely. 


Mirs. Gaysforde owns to a liberal ‘forty off:’ her proportions, always 
luxuriant, have developed themselves, in spite of constant hard exercise, 
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somewhat inconveniently of late; but her ruddy and cheerful countenance 
glows only with natural health; and her bright eyes dance still, jocundly as 
ever. She is the most good-natured easy-tempered creature living, in all 
respects save one. She can’t bear to be beat by any woman, over her own 
country. In truth this feat has very seldom been accomplished. With an 
intermission of five years, she has not missed a season with the M. F. H. 
since her girlhood; and her fame has gone on waxing instead of waning: no 
native rival has arisen, whose pluck and science could wrest the lead from 
Bell Gaysforde, and keep it. She is a good deal heavier than in the old days; 
but her horses are well over her weight; while her nerve and hands are 
trustworthy as ever. 


The gap in her hunting-diary above referred to, occurred immediately after 
her marriage to a very wealthy grazier in the North Country. There she 
resided, contentedly enough —though the wild open moor-land was a sore 
trial to her, and she scarcely cared to ride over it— till a sudden pleurisy 
carried off her husband, and left her a childless widow. As soon as she had 
set her house in order and could prudently move, Mrs. Gaysforde came back 
to her own people, without any pretence of inconsolable sorrow. She might 
have married a dozen times since; but prefers to ‘leave well alone;’ and has 
kept house ever since for her brother —yonder burly parson, with a keen 
hard-bitten face, and dose-cropped iron grey hair— who is glad to share her 
affluence, and proud to pilot her across country. With a very slight effort the 
pair might have pushed their way upwards into the ranks of the squirearchy; 
but neither cared to be at such pains: they were content to seek such 
society as they needed, amongst the better of the good old yeoman stock 
from which they themselves had sprung. 


The anticipations of that mischievous Kate, were quickly realised. It must be 
owned that the rich damask on the buxom widow’s cheek deepened by 
three shades, as she scanned the small quiet-looking stranger, after being 
made aware of her name. The Little Lady’s renown was so thoroughly 
established, that Mrs. Gaysforde could not pretend to ignore it; and, sooth 
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to say, the aspect of both horse and rider impressed her considerably: 
nevertheless she came up to time, with a valiant effort; and sniffed 
defiance, if not disdain. 


“Yes —they look like going”— she muttered. “And they’d be hard to beat 
over the grass | dare say. Though how those baby hands can hold a horse 
together, quite puzzles me. But | don’t believe in the Shire cracks holding 
their own, for long, hereabouts. They will try to fly everything; and about 
the fourth bank always brings them to grief. Don’t you remember Miss 
Ormsby, Ben —the handsome dark-haired girl, who came down from 
Lincolnshire, to show us all the way? She didn’t make much of a hand of it, 
you Il remember.” 


Now the reverend Benjamin Bartram was something saturnine of temper, 
and apt to look on the seamy side of most matters. The world had gone 
smoothly enough with him of late; but he had had hard uphill work for 
many a year, when —being one of eleven children— he was fain to struggle 
on, as best he might, on a curate’s stipend. He was singularly niggard of 
encouragement as a rule, and made answer now, rather sourly, 


“| don’t know so much about that. The mare looks as if she could go over 
any country; and the lady didn’t get her name for nothing, I’ll be sworn. The 
Ormsby girl never rode cattle like yonder one; and she hadn’t Tom Seyton to 
pilot her. That’s about the mark of it this morning; unless I’m much 
mistaken. Besides, Bell — you give lumps of weight away.” 


The jovial widow was not a whit disconcerted at the fraternal frankness: 
perhaps she was used to it: indeed, as you will have already observed, both 
were more forcible than elegant in the manner of their speech. 


“You're right there, Ben,” she replied with perfect gravity. ‘But I've a good 
stone in hand on Oakapple; and he never was fitter. Anyhow we can but do 
our best. I'm not afraid—if you are. Don’t take your eye off Tom Seyton, 
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whilst we’re drawing: they shan’t get the better of the start, at all events. 
Hold Oakapple’s head, for a minute, will you?” 


Thus having delivered herself, the lady enacted a certain ceremony, very 
significant to such as had witnessed it before. From the recesses of a deep 
saddle-pocket she drew forth a small morocco case; from which she 
produced a pair of the lightest and neatest gold-rimmed spectacles that 
ever were seen. These she proceeded to adjust with great deliberation and 
composure: the effect was rather quaint, yet not altogether unbecoming to 
the comely countenance. She had been a little short-sighted from a child; 
but the glass let into the buck-horn handle of her whip was sufficient for any 
ordinary emergencies: when the spectacles were donned, all the hunting- 
world of Marlshire knew that Bell Gaysforde meant business in earnest. 


There is a goodly show of carriages of all descriptions, in the great pasture 
where the hounds are still lingering, for the turf is sound and the 
approaches easy; whilst the Squire—considering this a sort of show-meet— 
gives the dawdlers and danglers ten minutes’ law. 


You may guess, that there is no more attractive equipage on the ground, 
than that of La Reine Gaillarde, especially as Blanche Ellerslie reclines by her 
side. In spite of their little jealousies, and occasional heart-burnings, they 
are great allies—those two; having many sympathies and plots in common. 
In the tiny hind-seat is perched Leo Armytage, who plays groom for today, 
and seems to like his part amazingly: the professional being in attendance 
as out-rider. 


The boy looks very interesting, with his left arm in a sling of crimson silk: he 
had a rattling fall last week, and sprained his wrist badly so that he cannot 
take the saddle at present. At least so says the sufferer himself; though 
divers of his comrades—envious of his present position—won'’t have it at 
all; asserting that, “‘it’s all a sham, Leo’s keeping on the sick-list. It’s only 
because he wants to be petted.” Which want, according to all appearances, 
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is not unlikely to be supplied. 


So, perhaps, thinks Colonel Vereker Vane, who, for the last ten minutes has 
been vainly trying to cut in; so as to intercept—if not divert—the current of 
nods and becks and miles and whispers, that passes incessantly between 
the fore and hind seats of the pony-phaeton. But the cunning coquette 
whom, he flattered himself, he had tamed, has evidently glided out the 
toils; and is free as air again, to rove according to her wicked will. She has 
neither eyes nor ears for her sometime adorer today; and answers his 
questions only with careless languid monosyllables, that scarcely break the 
even flow of her fresh flirtation. Vereker would never have forgiven you, if 
you had suggested, that he could, by any possibility, be jealous of his 
beardless subaltern: nevertheless he would not dare to pry too closely into 
his own breast, just now. The Sabreur’s discomfort is further increased by 
the unsociable behaviour of the fiery chestnut he is riding. The brute — 
naturally nervous like most of his colour—is a little above himself today; he 
keeps sidling and curvetting about, till the ponies, corrupted by the evil 
example, began to fret in their turn; and Vane, for very shame, is forced to 
take ground to the right, far beyond ear-shot of his tormentress. 


To him, at least, it is rather a relief when Frank Braybroke announces that 
the time of grace is up, with a significant nod to the huntsman; and the 
hounds,—trooping to Will Griswold’s “Cop away: cop”’—lead off towards 
Pinkerton Wood, about a furlong distant. 


You never noticed perhaps, in the crowd, our old acquaintance Joe Cannell. 
There the man-mountain sits in his high roomy gig, with his famous grey 
trotter in the shafts. Joe is an indefatigable ‘pursuer’ on wheels; and 
generally sees enough of a run, to know how his own horses are going. 


“You may break their necks if you like; but make ’em jump,’ is his usual 
formula. 


Much in these words he has just addressed his head-man—or rather boy— 
to whom is entrusted the pleasant task of steering a raw raking five-year-old 
over about the stiffest on-and-off country in England. And the lad answers 
“All right, master;” just as cheerily, as if bones were made of gutta-percha, 
and necks were spiral springs. As the crowd begins to file off, and the road 
becomes a little clear, the old dealer draws up alongside of the Brancepeth 
phaeton. 

“Beg your pardon, my lady ”’—he says: (Joe bestows this title freely on 
every female, above the rank of farmeress) “if you don’t mind followin’ me, 
| think | can put you right. I’ve been here afore, when the wind set steady, as 
it does today.” 


Laura Brancepeth thanks him, with her own familiar nod and smile; and, 

getting her ponies well in hand, rattles off in the track of the flashing gig- 
wheels; at a pace that will make even the trotting mare look alive, if she 

would keep her lead. 


(To be continued). 


